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THE QUARTER'S ART : 



A Rapid Survey by Charles de Kay. 




AILED with anything but enthusiasm by the press, and indiffer- 
ently supported by the artists, the new year opened with two 
exhibitions of works of art that contain, it may be, the germs 
of something important. The first sculpture show made by the 
National Sculpture Society with the Architectural League, and 
the first public exhibit by a Society of Independents, were* to a more or 
less degree failures. The sculptors did not have sufficient warning, ow- 
ing to the recent formation of the society, and such exhibit as could 
be collected was not acknowledged as theirs by the Architectural 
League with the liberality that one body of artists ought to show 
another. The National Sculpture Society, however, rests on too solid a 
ground, it is too evidently the creation of a need of the day, for a half- 
failure like this to influence its future. It has already a membership of 
several hundred artists and amateurs. In 1895 it will open an exhibition 
of its own, unless the Architectural League is ruled by more generous councils. 

The meaning of the Natural Sculpture Society is no less than an effort, backed 
by leading sculptors, architects and laymen, to drag American sculpture out of the 
mire, induce the public to consider sculptures as necessary as paintings for dwell- 
ings, governmental buildings, schools and churches, and break a path for ideal as 
well as decorative statuary. It has taken up the Soldiers' and Sailors' Memorial 
Arch for New York City, authorized by the Legislature of the State, and in friendly 
comradeship with the Municipal Art Society and the Architectural League will hold 
a competition for designs for this monument, each society contributing modest 
prizes for the best three designs. It has been approached by the authorities in 
Washington as to the statuary for the Congressional Library, and in connection 
with the Numismatical Society it has undertaken to make suggestions concerning 
the coinage. 

The Society of Independents is by no means so clearly the answer to a timely 
demand. Perhaps in some other city than New York, say in New Haven, or Hart- 
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ford, or Albany, its exhibition would have good 
reason. But New York is already overstocked 
with exhibitions, and the good -nature or the 
blindness of many juries of acceptance make the 
meshes of their nets so big that almost any artist 
who can do work fit to present to the public is 
able to show all the pictures and sculptures nec- 
essary. The first exhibition (in February at the 
Leavitt Gallery, Broadway and Eleventh Street) >• 

contained some good things, but the proportion of bad to good was larger than at 
the ordinary shows. Messrs. Clinton Peters and Sylvester Musgrave had harsh, 
staring figures ; Miss Wheeler, a good sketch landscape with a girl's figure ; Mr. 
Brandes:ee had several well- 
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traits ; Mr. Edward Brooks 
hard landscapes ; Mr. Arthur 
ous drawings in pastel that 
talent of great promise. Mr. 
original designs in metal for 
dows, and Mrs. Swinburne some 
and landscapes. But the creed 
dents is that there shall be no 
ance, no rules in fact, except 
must stick to his or her allotted 
wall. This has its good side in the grouping of one man's work together and the 



modelled por- 
some strong, 
B. Davies vari- 
show an original 
Swinburne had 
lamps and win- 
pleasing figures 
of the Indepen- 
jury of accept- 
that an exhibitor 
portion of the 



presence of a variety of his work, both factors in a true estimate of his powers. But 
a Society of Independents should be a group of strong artists, not one or two men 
of ability and a 
future of the 



withstanding 
which are rea- 
In New York 
d o w n of the 
new City Hall 
centuated by a 
people who hope 
the old City 




crowd of nonentities. The 
society is very unclear, not- 
certain features of the venture 
sonable. 

the failure, the complete break- 
competition of architects for a 
has been a striking event, ac- 
vigorous rally at Albany of 
to reverse legislation and save 
Hall from destruction, as well 
as prevent any further encroachment on the Park. It is indeed a foolish thing to 
block up what little breathing space remains near the Brooklyn Bridge. A new 

City Hall might be built on land about Elm Street 
in relation to the Tombs and new Criminal 
Courts, and a thoroughfare opened on the old 
line proposed by Mayor Hewitt, to relieve Broad- 
way. Eventually the Post Office and County 
Court House should be pulled down and the City 
Hall left with the old building in the centre to 
serve as a municipal museum and a place where 
the Mayor might review troops and receive dis- 
tinguished guests. In time the city should also 
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buy the corners of Broadway and Canal Street 

to lay out a small park. The removal of the New 

York Hotel at Waverley Place shows how bad the 

government of New York has been. Long ago 

the land from Broadway to Washington Square 

should have been acquired, so that when leases 

ended there might be another spot of green trees 

and grass on the long, dull Broadway line. But v - 

the government of to-day is too much engrossed by private enrichment to lay out 

plans that will make the city beautiful in the future. Notwithstanding the cost, the 

new City Hall should be placed on other land and the old building kept as it is. 




The failure to take any one 
the new City Hall was a severe 
ing architects, and perhaps un- 
011 how one construes the 
invitation to compete. But 
tain that no design was good 
parts to be accepted. Ar- 
hampered in their private prac- 
rance and bad taste of their 
soon lose all artistic feeling, 
mand comes for something 




of the plans for 
blow to compet- 
just; all depends 
wording of the 
it is at least cer- 
enough in all 
chitects are so 
tice by the igno- 
clients that they 
and when a de- 
really noble and 



great in the way of a public building they have lost the power to conceive such a 
thing. They have become mere pushing business men, and art has fled from them. 
In architecture other important events were the completion of the Metropol- 
itan Club by Mc- — -r— t^^i^ \t ~~7~ 



Kim, Mead & White at Fifth 
tieth Street, the erection of the 
building by Kimball & Thompson 
posite Rector Street, the roofing in 
and Postal Telegraph buildings, 
side by side on City Hall Park, and 
for two more enormously tall 
on Broadway at the southeast 
Street, and the other between 
Times buildings, looking out on 



Avenue and Six- 
Manhattan Life 
on Broadway op- 
of the Home Life 
two sky-scrapers 
the commissions 
buildings — one 
corner of Pine 
The Tribune and 




City Hall Park, namely, the Tract Society's edifice on the southeast corner of 

Spruce and Nassau Streets. 

These huge and generally narrow structures are fast changing the appearance 

of New York streets and squares. Some, if not 
all, employ sculptors and painters, or artist- 
painters as they say in Paris ; some, if not all, 
show at least courage in the attempt to meet the 
iron-bound requirements of business men. 

One of these deadly limitations is the size of 
the lot on which to build ; another the enormous 
height required ; a third, which is less obvious, 
but perhaps just as hampering to the architect, 
is the need of utilizing every square inch of space. 
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The result is that architects are 
driven to all sorts of expedients. 
They hope by following the gen- 
eral arrangements in the propor- 
tions of a tower, or an obelisk, 
or a campanile, or a column to 
give some kind of system, some 
sort of artistic harmony, to the 
stack of iron stories of which 
such freaks really consist. The tower attempt is seen on lower Broadway and 
Union Square. The obelisk was once carried out in a design for The Sun office by 
Bruce Price. The campanile is Robert W. Robertson's motif in carrying up the 
corner for the Tract Society. It is Bruce Price who has chosen the column as a 
basis for the Surety Company's building at Pine Street on Broadway. Not that this 
motif is apparent until explained. Because of the demand that every cubic foot of 
space obtainable shall be inclosed to swell the rental, Mr. Price has been unable 
to indicate the plinth, toros, shaft, astragal and neck in outline. But the lower 
stories signify the base of a column enriched by various devices, the middle stories, 
up to high in the air, represent the shaft— the vertical rows of windows standing 




of a Corinthian 
the enriched up- 
gest the flowery 
order. Ingen- 
ideas are, it can- 
ly said that our 
New York and 
solved the prob- 
sky-scrapers 



for the flutings 

column — while 

per stories sug- 

capital of that 

ious as these 

not be truthful- 

architects in 

Chicago have 

lem of making 

beautiful. All they have done is to make them a little less dismal to look upon. The 

obelisk idea, which has not yet been used, is perhaps the best, because it is at any 

rate severe and simple. 

The Metropolitan Club is an example of severity outside and luxury within that 
is new to America, and only in the past existed for Europe. As a feature of the 
city, it is a relief to overloaded, fretted buildings, for it is a white cube with its 
longer side on Sixtieth Street broken by simple straight-edged openings for windows. 
It has no visible portal, entrance being by a great iron gate and a courtyard on 
Sixtieth Street. Its few balconies hardly count. Inside there is one place which is 
almost as white and cool as the exterior, namely, a great white marble hall, reach- 
ing up two stories, with a big white marble stairway on one side and a white marble 
chimney-piece on the other. The severe 
note without is re-echoed here. But the 
ceiling is in heavy relief, coffered panels of 
staff richly gilded. The gallery round the 
third story is supported by columns — the 
prettiest effect in the building — and rugs 
and furniture do something to warm the 
big, high interior. The convenience of 
this hall for a club is not very clear. Gor- 
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geous are the big lounging-room and 
dining-room, which are reached from 
this hall. A Parisian decorator has 
run riot with reliefs molded in staff, 
paintings of gods and goddesses for 
the ceilings, brocaded stuffs for the 
furniture and the walls, heavy vel- 
vets for the curtains. The card and 
reading-rooms are simpler in colonial style, the library fitted with oak shelves 
and carved wood chimney-piece, its ceiling handsomely painted by Edward Sim- 
mons. The last is the only room that offers what most persons care for in their 
club, namely, a place in which to be easy and comfortable. All the others are so 
big and gorgeous, or so cold and formal, as to freeze one's blood. But the mem- 
bers of this club doubtless have peculiar ideals. 

The Architectural League's exhibit, which closed in January, was better 
equipped with sculpture than ever before. In the way of decorative art it was also 
successful. The designs of Charles R. and Mrs. Condie Lamb for mosaics, the 
exhibits of the John Williams foundry for bronze and forged iron, the panel by 
Fosdick for burnt wood pictures are cases in point. The technical side of architect- 



ure was weakly 
ing to a gener- 
ground - plans, 
design of McKim, 
for the Academy 
Brooklyn, for ex- 
piece of water- 
but the key to 
ground and floor- 




represented, ow- 
al rejection of 
The handsome 
Mead & White 
of Sciences in 
ample, was a nice 
color by Hoppin ; 
the structure, the 
plans, were not 



allowed to be shown for lack of space, and because the general public is bored 
by ground plans. 

The sculpture included a pediment for the Pennsylvania Railroad station in 
Philadelphia, with lively figures of Steam, Commerce, etc., by Karl Bitter, a good 
bronzed plaster bust by Hamann, a bust or bronze of an old salt by W. Clark 
Noble, a pleasing nude statuette by Bringhurst of St. Louis, a bronze statue of 
Molly Stark at the cannon by Taft of Chicago and a medallion portrait by Ruck- 
stuhl. The older artists were painfully absent. There was nothing from St. Gau- 
dens, Ward, French, or Warner, but some good busts, half life-size, represented 
Hartley, and Mrs. Kitson, formerly Miss Theo Ruggles, sent two young .figures 
adapted for candle or torch holders. The number of men and women who 
sent statuary from other towns 
showed that the Society had 
already roused attention in all 
the States of the Union. 

Sculpture and lovers of 
sculpture were startled re- 
cently by the action of a com- 
mittee of Senators in regard to 
the nude figure of a boy on the 
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obverse of the medal designed by 
Augustus St. Gaudens for prize- 
winners at the World's Fair. The 
design was charming and per- 
fectly innocent, but the Sena- 
tors thought it indecent, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
asked the sculptor to drape the 
youthful figure. This can hardly 
fail to spoil the artistic effect of 
the medal, which depended very 
much on the fine line of the 
boy's hip and leg. The foolish 
'• Senators have been well jeered 

at by a press not particularly enlightened itself, but far wiser than they. Boston's 
Common Council followed suit by attacking the two little nude boys that support 
the shield on the seal of the Public Library in that city. McKim's handsome 
library on Copley Square has this seal near the entrance, carved in stone. It is 
the design of St. Gaudens and Kenyon Cox. The municipal fathers attempted to 
get it altered because the little fellows were nude, but have ignominiously failed. 
These attacks on the employment of the male nude by one of our foremost sculptors, 
were aggravated by the conduct of a manufacturing company of New Hampshire, 
which by peeping in the Mint and by guesswork concocted a copy of the two sides 
of the World's Fair medal, which copy it issued in a circular. As given in the 
circular, the sculptor's design was vulgar, hideous and silly ; its appearance started 
the movement that resulted in the demand for a change of the medal. The sculp- 
tor has a moral if not a legal right for damages against a firm which not only 
violated the compact between him and the Government, as to publishing the design, 
but hurt the sculptor's business by issuing a farcical sketch in a circular which 
says that it was taken from the medal itself. For the sake of artists and their 
rights, it is to be hoped that Mr. St. Gaudens will make an example of this firm. 

A good move on the part of the Treasury Department was the employment of 
Mr. Will H. Low, a painter and designer of repute, to make designs for new bonds. 
Another far-reaching matter is the apparent stability in the new tariff bill of the 
clause freeing art from duties. Duty on art has been a clog on native artists, and 
the income to the Treasury has not 
been sufficient to make its retention 
worth while ; it is directed chiefly 
against France, a country which has 
always led the world in liberality 
toward students from all countries, 
and especially toward those of the 
sister Republic. 

Another event of prime impor- 
tance affects New York alone, but 
opens a vista of employment for ar- 
tists and education for the public in 
all larcre towns. This is the first 
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move of the Municipal Art 
Society of New York to dec- 
orate a public building. Found- 
ed early in 1893, the Society is 
now strong enough to hold 
a competition for designs to 
place mural paintings on the 
walls of a court-room in the 
new Criminal Court edifice on 
Centre Street. The jury com- 
prises three architects, seven 
painters and sculptors, and five 
v - laymen. Back of the judge's VI " 

tribune in the Court of Oyer and Terminer are broad spaces which are to be filled. 
The sum of $5,000 is considered enough to do this work, which is to consist of large 
symbolical figures. Great good is likely to come of this Society, which seeks the 
aid of all citizens and places the cost of membership at five dollars per annum. 

Foreign recognition of American art includes the election of the painter John 
S. Sargent to the Royal Academy, London, as Associate ; the election of the archi- 
tect Richard M. Hunt of New York to the French Academy of Fine Arts as for- 
eign corresponding member ; commissions for stained glass to John Lafarge and 
L. C. Tiffany for the museums of Berlin, Paris, and London, and the presentation 
of the ribbon of the French Legion of Honor to Charles Sprague Pearse, the painter. 
On the other hand the English painter George F. Watts has had his painting 
"Love -and Life " accepted by the United States ; he presented it last year. The 
White House at Washington has been enriched by a portrait of Mrs. Cleveland by 
the Swedish painter Anders L. Zorn, and a portrait of the late Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Harrison by Daniel Huntington of New York. 

In the way of Exhibitions the most notable for the quarter was that of the 
Water Color Society at the Academy of Design, New York, and the regular annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. The water- 
colors preserved their old reputation for popularity. Nearly $12,000 was the sum 
of sales ; if this is small compared with some records in the past, the stagnation in 
business must be taken into account. The jury of acceptance designated the land- 
scape by J. Francis Murphy 
" Under Grey Skies " as the 
worthiest among all avail- 
able pictures to go for $500 
into the private collection 
of Mr. W. T. Evans. The 
choice was limited to pict- 
ures held at $500 or under, 
and to artists who have 
neither received the honor 
before, nor taken the prize 
of ^300 which Mr. Evans 
used to offer before the pres- 
ent system of buying a pict- 
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ure went into 
effect. Thus 
Leonard Ocht- 
mann's beauti- 
ful snowy land- 
scape " In the 
Hills of Con- 
necticut " did 
I# not compete, "' 

although but $500 were asked for it, because he is said to have taken the Evans 
Prize before. The landscape by Murphy is a little out of that artist's ordinary 
way, painted a little less on the Murphy receipt, but it was in no way remarkable, 
except for the fact that whereas he has placed very modestly the price of $175 
against it, the jury gave him almost three times that sum. An excellent cattle- 
piece by Horatio Walker, called " Early Morning," went for $600. Albert E. 
Sterner's " The Ball " is a clever composition of men and women in evening dress, 
dancing, sitting, standing in natural groups and poses ; its coloring is sparkling and 
true to nature. 

Half a dozen sketches in Japan by Robert Blum contain at least one spirited 
piece, the figure of a public dancing-girl or Geisha. Some excellent English and 
Scotch landscapes were contributed by John A. Fraser. " The Hills of Moryen " 
have fine warm Highland colors and some of the romance one connects with a 
place familiar through the Ossianic poems. " Threatening Weather in Hay Time," 
is another good piece. Arthur B. Davies offered a pair of sketches with children 
in the fields, a little awkward in drawing and placing, but full of latent talent. A 
transcript from the dawdling life of Southern darkies is W. T. Smedley's scene of 
negroes fishing in a canal " Down in Dixie." " Sheriff's Sale " is a smaller, but per- 
haps better piece. Colored drawings in the Japanese style were shown by J. Alden 
Weir, one called " The Japanese Screen," the other, " La Cigale," both of nude 
women very unreal in coloring and outline. Albert Herter sent a fanciful " Flight 
of Cinderella," in which the chief actors are pages, standing absolutely stiff in a 
row holding torches. A small collection of water-colors by native Japanese was 
also shown. 

A very charming little landscape was William M. Chase's " Potato Patch." 
New York State is well reflected by R. M. Shurtleff in " A Mountain Home," 
" Midsummer Morning," " October " and " Early Autumn." Two winter landscapes 
by Bruce Crane are remarkable for the deep purple line of the horizon where lines 
of woodlands separate snowy fields from steel-gray skies. Indeed the landscapists 
were very strong at this show, including Charles Warren Eaton's " When Woods 
are Bare ; " William J. Whittemore's " The Hill Path," containing the figure of a 

young girl ; Walter 
L. Palmer's " Winter 
Moonrise" and "In 
the Grove;" and 
Jules Guerin's twi- 
light with laborers 
" In the Fields, Ken- 
tucky." Figure pieces 
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worth remembering are 
W. L. Metcalf's " Bea- 
trix," and Louis Loeb's 
"Young Woman with 
Books." Among the 
landscapes deserving 
mention are some by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, 
v. Charles C. Curran, vi. 

George H. Smillie and James Cantwell. A very beautiful little cattle piece was 
from Morgan Mcllhenny's easel. Less successful than usual was the " Mar Pacifico " 
by George W. Maynard, a marine with a Spanish caravel sailing down on a bevy 
of swimming nymphs of the wave. Some good Dutch river scenes came from H. 
W. Ranger, and Alfred Kappes sent a demure Dunker maiden given in his individ- 
ual way. Holland interiors and streets with pretty Dutch maidens daintily wrought, 
by George Wharton Edwards, were among the pleasantest notes in the exhibition. 

In fine the show was equal, and perhaps on an average superior, to those which 
have gone before. The same care was spent on the setting of these pretty pictures. 
Gold mats were general in the south, east and west galleries, white mats and 
frames were brought together in the north gallery. The corridor was well but not 
over decorated, and had for its most striking object a Madonna in plaster, hoisted 
high above the door at the head of the stairs. 

The New York Etching Club had its usual exhibition about the Corridor, 
against a yellow matting rising to a shelf which carried jugs and other small bric- 
a-brac. Here were etchings and dry points by Charles F. W. Mielatz, including 
a New York harbor view ; a girl with butterfly, and lions, by F. S. Church ; a 
carved Chinese jade vase etched by James D. Smillie; Joseph Pennell's " Le 
Stryge " on Notre Dame, recalling the same grotesque etching by the unfortu- 
nate etcher Meryon, and his view of Le Puy ; R. K. Mygatt's Versailles view taking 
in the famous fountains, and Chinese vase and azaleas by H. R. Blaney. The etch- 
ings brought in about seven hundred dollars. The sales of water-colors and etchings 
and receipts for entrances swelled the income from this exhibition to respectable 
proportions as things go nowadays. 

The Woman's Art Club held a February show at the new Klackner Gallery, New 
York, with no little credit to all concerned. One of the best things was "A 
Flower-Maker/' by Harriet C. Foss, a girl seated by a table before the window look- 
ing at a rose. Two nudes of women by Mrs. Louise Cox are coarse, heavy figures, 
inferior to work she has shown in former years. Water-colors with figures of 

Japanese women, by 
Mrs. Adele Herter, 
are very attractive. 
" Sheep in the Clear- 
ing," by Miss Matil- 
da Browne, and Miss 
Josephine Wood's 
" Resting," a girl's 
figure ; Miss Clara T. 
McChesney's Dutch 
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interior " The Noon-day Meal," and Miss Hugenholtz's " Shep- 
herd and Flock " were excellent. " A Quiet Hour," by Miss 
Anita Ashley, is a shadowy canvas with a girl reading, prone 
on a sofa ; better is her less ambitious young woman " Por- 
trait," almost equally dim in lighting. Mrs. Dora Wheeler 
Keith showed again her portrait of Mr. Lawrence Hutton 
and Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb had a full length portrait of a 
little boy in " Karl." From Paris came a spirited, humorous 
,. water-color by Mademoiselle Madeleine Lemaire of a village 

church in. France with a cure exhorting a congregation of 
women from the pulpit, and a colored etching by Miss Mary A. Cassatt called " The 
Banjo." Some very tasteful book-bindings by Miss Armstrong hung near an ad- 
mirable colored sketch for a stained-glass window by Miss Helen Armstrong, both 
daughters of Maitland Armstrong, the artist in stained glass. This year the Club 
has a much better though smaller exhibition than the last. 

The Philadelphia Academy held a very large and excellent exhibition, including 
much good work from local artists like Vonnoh, Senat and Charles E. Dana, and 
many paintings by New York and Boston men. Gold medals were awarded to 
James McNeil Whistler for " The Yellow Buskin," to John S. Sargent for " Ellen 

to D. Ridge way Knight for 



Terry as Lady Macbeth," 
" Hailing the Ferry " and 
" Twilight." The prize of 
dall of New York for his 
Pray for Us ! " which re- 
in the Paris Salon of 1891. 
of the Academy are very 
Springfield, Mass., made by 
produces better results in 
chief exhibition in the great 




to Alexander Harrison for 
$300 went to Sergeant Ken- 
Brittany picture, "St. Yves, 
ceived an honorable mention 
Sales at the spring exhibition 
meagre ; the annual show at 
the art-dealer Gill, always 
the way of sales than the 
city of Philadelphia. 



An exhibition that brought many visitors, but very few buyers, in New York, 
was the triple show of Dutch paintings and water-colors, and Swedish and Norse 
paintings at the Fine Arts in February. The pictures and portraits by Anders L. 
Zorn attracted most attention, especially his likeness of Mr. Wheeler, a master- 
piece, and his full-length of Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago, a brilliant but not 
entirely satisfactory picture. His'" Interior of an Omnibus " was much admired. 
All these pictures by Swedes, Norwegians and Hollanders were at the World's 
Fair, and many of those sold at Chicago were not exhibited in New York. Most 
picture-buyers in New York had therefore seen them before. Among the Dutch 
pictures Madame Henrietta Ronner's groups of Angora 
cats were delightful works ; but the palm went to Josef 
Israels for his interior with an old man by the death- 
bed of his wife, and his " Shell-Fisher," an oldish man 
pushing his hand-net through the shoal-water of a tum- 
bling sea. One of the few pictures sold from the Dutch 
collection was Miss Schwartz's group of girls in the 
Amsterdam foundling-hospital singing. Anton Mauve 
was poorly represented ; Jacob Maris somewhat better. 
The water-colors were hung in the corridor, somewhat to 
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their disadvantage ; the Kevers, Basterts and Poggen- 
beeks were good, but not better than those seen hereto- 
fore at the exhibitions of the Water Color Society in New 
York. A few were sold. The Norwegian pictures were 
interesting for the landscapes, but not particularly master- 
ly. On the evenings of February 14th and 21st, the artists 
and their friends gathered and an orchestra played. 

The last of the pictures belonging to the late George 
I. Seney of Brooklyn were sold by order of executors at 
Chickering Hall, New York, by the American Art Associ- 
ation, after being shown for a couple of weeks. Mr. Seney, 
when he got into financial difficulties, discovered that his 
pictures formed the most valuable part of his assets. In 

IV. 

1885 he sold 285 pictures for $405,821. At the next sale 306 
went for $665,550. In this instance a good many may have been early and incon- 
siderate purchases, kept out of former sales ; at any rate 317 pictures brought only 
$213,703. " The Bill Collector," by Ludwig Knaus, sold for $6,000 ; the Daubignys, 




Corots and Diazes brought 
Of minor exhibitions 
share. Although there have 
Boston, they were so 
speaking, that they can find 
sarily brief survey. Buffalo 
and so has Cleveland, Ohio, 
$13,000 for the " poor." The 
Boston's State House a se- 
ing famous clipper ships of 
and in the same city, the Art 
Club have had their annual 
Art Club has spent annually 
proposed now to spend but 
vide the other $1,000 into prizes of 
pictures. 




fair figures as times go. 
New York has had the lion's 
been shows in Chicago and 
unimportant, comparatively 
small place in this neces- 
has had a loan exhibition, 
which netted the sum of 
Bostonian Society showed in 
ries of curious marines giv- 
a bygone commercial epoch, 
Club and the St. Botolph's 
exhibitions. Hitherto the 
$1,500 on purchases ; it is 
$500 on purchases, and di- 



00, $300, and $200, in order to attract 
This year were bought " Winter Landscape," by Charles A. Piatt, and 
" Mother Goose Stories," a figure piece, by C. A. Hatfield. Nine other pictures 
were sold. At the St. Botolph only one picture was pur- 
chased. In January eight Boston artists made a joint 
exhibition at the latter club, and in March the Paint and 
Clay held a show. In Philadelphia the Art Club exhibited 
water-colors and pastels ; at Baltimore the Charcoal Club 
exhibited in March ; in Brooklyn the Art Club held its 
annual February show ; and the same month saw in Chi- 
cago the Palette Club's exhibition at the Art Institute. 
During February the Art Student's League of Indianapolis 
made an exhibit ; and at the same time the Palette Club 
of Toronto, Canada, was open to the public ; while Moline, 
111., held a loan exhibition with nearly 200 pictures in a 
new art-gallery. At Cincinnati there was the spring ex- 
hibition by the Art Club ; at Newark, N. J., the local Art 
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Club exhibited in February, and at Provi- 
dence, R. I., there was a collection of paint- 
ings and pastels by George Hitchcock shown 
at the Rhode Island School of Design ; in 
Rochester, N. Y., the Art Club exhibited at 
the end of March. This will give some notion 
of the activity of the artists all over North 
America during the opening months of 1894. 
Yet New York had more exhibitions than all 
1. the others put together, while, as regards sales, 

there seems to be no city in the Union where pictures will sell, except New York. 

A collection of forty-five paintings and water-colors by George H. Smillie was 
seen, in February, at the Avery Galleries, New York, the finest being a large " Au- 
tumn Afternoon," painted with all the quiet grace of the little master. Some of the 
water-colors and pencil-sketches proved his command of drawing. A series of 
Venetian views by F. Hopkinson Smith was another of the Avery Gallery exhibits 
worth noting. The Knoedler Gallery had small collections of landscapes by W. 
A. Coffin and Robert van Boskerck in suc- 
cession, followed in March by a singular 
but charming exhibit of sketches in color 
with a few larger and more finished paint- 
ings by R. L. Newman of Kentucky, an old 
painter long resident in Rome, who has a 
determined following of admirers. It was 
the first time he ever showed his work, since 
he never exhibits. The collection was largely 
made up from the private galleries of New 
York men and women who enjoy a color im- 
pression apart from much effort at drawing, "• 
among whom, however, are several artists and art critics as well as noted collectors. 
An exhibition and sale of paintings and sketches by the late Alexander Wyant, 
one hundred and forty in number, was unexpectedly successful, netting his widow 
some $17,000. One landscape, "The Valley of the Housatonic," went to the Union 
League Club for $1,000 ; and another, " Moonlight and Frost," for the same price. 
At the Wunderlich Gallery a small showing of water-colors by Ross Turner of Bos- 
ton was had, the best being certain drawings of Japanese vases and pots; but 

some of the wood interiors were good. At 
the Keppel Gallery the lithographs of Raffet, 
the military artist of the late French Empire, 
were exhibited, mostly the property of Mr. 
Atherton Curtis, who issued an instructive lit- 
tle pamphlet on lithography to accompany 
the exhibition. Earlier in the year a water- 
color exhibition was had in this gallery with 
some of Zorn's etchings and a few paintings ; 
and later, Albert E. Sterner's drawings for il- 
lustration had a few weeks of exhibition. 

At Macbeth's Gallery the painter of Dutch 
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hibited for the 
ly at the new 
He is a color- 
are much ad- 
teurs. Some 
ler ; the influ- 
sionally felt ; 
of his own 
tory, particu- 
or vaguely 

A rather 
" Twelve by Twelve " exhibi- 
at the Ortgies Galleries, for 
local artists of some note con- 
en pictures or thereabouts, 
be bought in. At another sale 
paintings by American ar- 
#10,750, the painting by J. G. 
" Waiting for the Train," go- 

The clubs of New York 
more active this winter than 
opening small shows of pict- 
Union League is prominent 
the Athletic Club and the 
Lotos and the Grolier, are not far be- 
hind. At the last a series of portraits 
of distinguished Frenchwomen of the 
last century, copied in pastels, were 
shown by J. Wells Champney, who 
has been lecturing on them not only 
at this club but in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. The Salmagundi, a club 
of artists, has had several sketch and 
black-and-white exhibitions. Lect- 
ures on art in New York have com- 
prised a series on painting by John 



and Canadian scenes, H. M. Ranger, had an 
interesting show of oils and water colors, fol- 
lowed by the works of Gaylord Langston 
Truesdell, and preceded by a little array of 
sketches and oils by the late Anton Mauve of 
The Hague, some of whose small pictures of 
cattle were most masterly. At the Klackner 
Gallery the most pleasing show was that of 
paintings by John Humphrey Johnston of 
New York, a young painter who formerly 
worked under La Farge and Beckwith, then 
went to Paris, and has ex- 
past six years pretty constant- 
salon of the Champs Elysees. 
1st by nature, and his paintings 
mired by artists and ama- 
of his marines suggest Whist- 
ence of La Farge is also occa- 
but he has emerged in a style 
which is eminently satisfac- 
larly for figures which are ideal 
symbolical. 

unfortunate venture was the 
tion and sale 
which twelve 
tributedadoz- 
Many had to 
seventy -five 
tists fetched 
Brown, called 
ing for #590. 
have been 
ever before in 
ures. The 
in this way, but 
Colonial, the 
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La Farge, one on the Barbizon ar- 
tists by Professor Sprague Smith, and 
two joint series on Japanese art 
by Professors Fenellosa and Morse. 
Surely no one can say that the Unit- 
ed States is neglecting the arts just 
now. 

Two events occurred in March 
to which American painters have 
learned to look forward as the two 
most brilliant exhibits of the year, 
which close the annual round of 
shows and sales before the arrival of hot weather drives people from the big cities. 
The Society of American Artists opened its sixteenth annual at the Fine Arts in 
New York on March ioth. Three weeks later the National Academy of Design 
held its evening reception preparatory to opening the Spring exhibition for the 
whole of April and part of May. The younger organization is in great form this 



year, and for the 
sued an illustrat- 
this seems to 
original thought 
by the astound- 
old Academy was 
a catalogue for 
b'ition not only 
trated with prints 
provided with 
art topics by 
dent, Mr. Daniel 
George H. Smil- 
field and others. 




first time has is- 
ed catalogue, but 
have been less an 
than prompted 
ing news that the 
about to provide 
the Spring exhi- 
beautifully illus- 
in half-tone but 
short essays on 
the late Presi- 
Huntington, by 
lie, E. H. Blash- 



The plein-airiste shows up 



Both of the leading organizations in New York have thus far 
repelled the temptation to give pictures of their pictures, but the example of the 
Water Color Society and Etching Club has been too much for them. 

The Society shows three hundred and four paintings and a few sculptures in the 
two large galleries and two of the three small rooms at the Fine Arts. Portraits 
are, as usual, abundant and generally of good quality, 
in numbers, his brilliant whites and 
yellows vibrating from canvases on 
every wall. Landscapes in this lively 
and often bewildering vein are sup- 
plied by Theodore Robinson, Robert 
Reid, John H. Twachtman, and 
others. Mr. Reid carries the method 
into figures, notably in his nude girl 
camped on a whit% bearskin before 
the fire, with natural and artificial 
light crossing themselves on her 
flesh or standing in white water in a 
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dazzling landscape. Otto H. Bacher 
is a convert to the " sunny flesh " 
school ; he has two nude, or rather 
naked, maidens flecked with patches 
of sunlight as they sit serene in the 
woods. Next to the portraits the 
notable features of the exhibition 
are the nudes, of which there has 
never been so many in one small 
show, and then the landscapes that 
try to render sunlight. 

The finest portrait of the exhibi- 
tion is Win. M. Chase's likeness of " Mrs. C." It shows a lady in severe black dress 
who has gathered round her a Chinese shawl of ivory-colored silk ; with one hand 
she keeps the shawl together in front, the other hangs down and is partly hidden by 
the fringe of the shawl. There is no other object in the field ; the brownish gray- 
ish floor and wall are quite unrelieved by picture, chair, or ornament. Extreme 
simplicity and the height of good 
taste are found in its composition 
and the method of its painting. No 
call for attention to the cleverness 
of the brush-work is seen in the por- 
trait. It has a face which exhales a 
spirit of gentle resignation and sweet 
womanliness. It is a picture that 
will never obtrude itself on its owner, 
but always be found simple and mas- 
terly when the eyes fall on it. 

A noteworthy canvas is " The v< 

Baptism " by Frank V. Dumond, 

showing John the Baptist leading Christ in a pool of shoal water where white lilies 
grow. St. John raises his right index to heaven and with his left holds the hand of 
Christ above his head in an odd way. The sky and water are turquoise green. 
Groups of people are on the land to right and left rear. Although not in all re- 
spects a great work, " The Baptism " has a distinctly religious and impressive stamp. 

The Webb prize of $300 was given 
by the jury of acceptance to Charles A. 
Piatt for his able landscape " Spring," 
finely modelled as to the stretches of 
cultivated land and masses of cloud. 
The same jury decreed that the Shaw 
fund of $1,500 should go to Henry Ol- 
iver Walker for his group of girl and 
little boy called " The Singers." These 
are sweetly yet broadly painted figures, 
the heads leaning together confidential- 
ly, the mouths open in astonishment 
rather than singing, and the pale blue 
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eyes raised as if watching something 
in the sky. 

Other fine portraits are Carroll 
Beckwith's likeness of a fine-looking 
man in a fencing costume of plum col- 
ored velvet ; Sergeant Kendall's pro- 
file standing portrait of a young lady 
in a lilac gown ; Wm. H. Hyde's seat- 
ed portrait of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford ; 
Mrs. Sarah C. Sear's half-length of a 
lady ; Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry's full- 
length seated portrait of a young girl 
and her 'cello ; Wm. M. Chase's stand- 
ing portrait of his little daughter 
Dorothy, and Samuel Isham's seated 
portrait of a lady in pink satin. Among 
the rare examples of American genre 
is a view of the railway station at Tal- 
lapoosa by Lyell Carr, with a white 
man sampling the cotton of a Georgia 
negro who has brought his few bales 
in on an ox-cart. 

Sculpture was represented at the 
Society and Academy a little better than usual, the stir made in January by the 
Sculpture Society seeming to have roused the painters to greater exertions in bring- 
ing out statuary. At the Society the palm was carried off by Herbert Adams, whose 
slightly colored plaster bust of a lady with braids over her forehead and a square- 
necked open dress with great puffed sleeves was both modern and ideal. It is part 
of an architectural base. His marble bust of a lady, called a study, is exquisitely 
refined. Another study bust, bronze on a bronze architectural bracket, and a bas- 
relief of Miss Greene on a bronze plaque are both admirable. St. Gaudens showed 
in marble his relief portrait of Miss Violet Sargent. 

Note. — The comic illustrations in the foregoing pages are taken from German, 
French and English periodicals. Fliegende Blatter supplies Henzely's " Seats by a 
Ruse," " Fat Briton and the Boa Constrictor," " The Human Spool," " The New Sau- 
sage Machine " and " The Ready Picture Porter " (on this page). London Fun supplies 

" Romance of a Subaltern " 
and London Pick -me -Up 
"Antics on the Ice " by God- 
erroy of Paris, together with 
"The Latest Joke" by Ra- 
ven Hill. Le Monde Comique 
yields " Senator and Inter- 
viewer ; " La Plume a speci- 
men of Jossot's work, " Curi- 
osity," and La Caricature an 
example of O'Galop, " Fenc- 
ing Match at Tarascon." 




